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Teaching and Research in the 
Social Sciences 



Contributions to this Department will in- 
clude material of three kinds: (1) original 
discussion, suggestion, plans, programs, and 
theories; (2) reports of special projects, 
working programs, conferences and meet- 
ings, and progress in any distinctive as- 
pect of the held: (3) special results of 
study and research. 



A FIRST COURSE IN SOCIOLOGY 

Lee Bidgood 



THERE are three phases of the new inter- 
est in things social. One is the effort to 
improve social conditions. We call this 
social work. One is the construction and study 
of theories regarding social relations. We call 
this sociology. The third is the dissemination of 
social information. This is a part of education. 
In comparison with the other two it is relatively 
undeveloped, and should not remain so. 

Education is the strongest force now under 
social control, and the part of it which deals with 
social facts ought not to be neglected. Even 
those whose primary interest is in social work or 
in social theory recognize the importance to their 
own cause of a wider diffusion of social knowl- 
edge. The practical value of such education is 
great. But the spread of learning among the peo- 
ple is an end in itself, apart from any utility that 
we may at the moment see in it. Mankind ad- 
vances with knowledge, and knowledge of our 
social life is not the least important kind. 

The strategic positions in education are the 
undergraduate curricula of the universities, col- 
leges and normal schools. By securing a place in 
these curricula we can reach a great majority of 
the leaders of American life in all walks. We 
furthermore mold the teachers in the high schools 
and lower schools, and thereby in large degree 
shape the opinions of the masses who do not 
reach the colleges. Through the university ex- 
tension system, furthermore, we can carry our 
facts to the adult masses who are beyond col- 
lege age but are craving for more knowledge, 
better than in any other way. 

Unfortunately, college education in sociology 
has so far met with comparatively limited suc- 
cess. It does not reach a majority of university 
undergraduates. The separate and well de- 



veloped fields of economics and political science 
are of course not included in this discussion. 
The majority of college undergraduates who 
take sociology go no farther than the first 
course. It does not appear that those who "elect 
sociology" are usually inspired with a sane and 
healthy interest in social welfare or given any 
great amount of knowledge about the social life 
of their own country. 

This condition is due largely to the type of 
first course usually given in social science. We 
wish to scrutinize this typical first course, and to 
offer constructive suggestions. 

The content and sequence of courses in social 
science have for the most part been dictated 
either by the sociologists or the social workers. 
The sociologists almost invariably establish a first 
course composed of a brief of sociological spec- 
ulations, with concrete illustrations drawn mostly 
from the social life of other lands and times. 
There is very little given the student about the 
social life of the United States today, except per- 
haps as regards divorces. Variation in these 
courses from university to university and from 
textbook to textbook consists mostly in the brand 
of theory taught. 

The schools of social work are generally con- 
trolled not by the academic sociologists but by 
the social workers. The social workers are in- 
terested primarily in training aids and successors 
for themselves. They are often ignorant of 
sociology in the sense of the doctrines of the 
professional sociologists, but, perhaps the more 
on that account, preserve a respectful attitude 
toward them. They concede the value of soci- 
ology, but fail to give it a predominant position 
in the curriculum of the school of social work. 
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The courses in sociology in the schools of social 
work are almost invariably of a practical descrip- 
tive nature, often based upon or illustrated by 
case work. In these higher courses the student 
gains an intimate knowledge of American social 
life, but only in the limited, specialized phases 
which they cover. 

The educators proper do not interfere in the 
matter. In the universities, colleges and normal 
schools, they leave the selection, matter and 
method of the first course entirely to the pro- 
fessional sociologists. Anything called "soci- 
ology" satisfies the administrative authorities. 
They hear quite a bit about sociology, so they 
feel they must offer it. Whatever a sociologist 
labels "sociology" suits them. This is natural 
and proper, and will facilitate the change to a 
better type of first course. In the school of 
social work, the administration relies on the 
social workers to plan the curriculum, with the 
outcome already described. 

The results of this type of first course in 
social science are not usually satisfactory, even 
from the viewpoint of the sociologist or of the 
social worker. Immature sophomores are not 
fitted to comprehend social theory. Almost lack- 
ing in a knowledge of social facts, they memo- 
rize rather than weigh the doctrines taught them. 
Discussion and criticism resolves themselves into 
mere logomachy, and even in the "livest" classes 
are participated in by only a small proportion of 
the students. Among these few a certain clever- 
ness may be developed, but not the scientific at- 
titude. The average student who is not already 
planning to be a sociologist or a social worker 
tends to be repelled. The concrete facts pre- 
sented are mostly brought in as illustrations 
rather than for their own sake, and are prin- 
cipally taken from lands far away in time or 
space. They entertain rather than instruct. It 
is a matter of common knowledge that sometimes 
they are consciously or unconsciously chosen so 
as to appeal to the emotional type of student, and 
even to the morbid or prurient. 

On account of its theoretical basis, the ordi- 
nary "sociology one" is not elected very widely, 
and it does not commonly encourage the taker 
to pursue further study of social science. It is 
not a good foundation either for a "major" in 
sociology or for the school of social work. 
Theory can only be properly appreciated after 



facts have been learned. Doctrines that are il- 
luminating to those learned in social science are 
really quite meaningless to the beginner. Our 
curriculum builders unconsciously make the com- 
mon error of shaping their courses in a manner 
which would be logical and attractive to them- 
selves, were they to pursue that curriculum with 
their present knowledge. They forget that the 
beginner must approach the first course without 
any of the learning which the curriculum builders 
possess. 

Most of all, however, the present first course in 
social science is unsatisfactory from the view- 
point of education for civic leadership. It does 
not fit the young men and women who take it 
for participation in the social life of America 
today. It does not reach enough of the under- 
graduates, and is not suitable training for those 
who do take it. Supposing that it were the best 
foundation for those specializing in sociology or 
in social work, there remains the fact that only 
a small fraction even of those who take "sociology 
one" become either professional sociologists or 
social workers. The larger group which takes 
only the first course is not getting what it needs 
for civic life and community leadership. 

What the first course in social science should 
consist of is a description of the social institu- 
tions and life of the United States at present — 
that is, of American society. 

It should not contain a patter of the names of 
famous sociologists, their books, and their doc- 
trines reduced to catchwords. That is ill fare 
enough even for graduate students. To digest it 
requires an appetite sharpened by the settled 
resolve to become a sociologist. However help- 
ful it may be to the instructor who is "brushing 
up on his theory," it is hopeless from the view- 
point of the beginner. 

Nor should it attempt to present fully the 
theories of any one of these great sociologists — 
not even of the head of the department. If we 
know anything at all of scientific method it is 
that generalization should follow, not precede, 
the accumulation of facts. Let the student learn 
some facts first, then later, if at all, introduce 
him to theory. 

The facts selected should not be those of primi- 
tive life, of ancient peoples, of retarded groups, 
or of out-of-the-way lands. Such facts to be 
sure are interesting and valuable, especially for 
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comparison with American conditions. They 
should be presented in subsequent courses. 

The content of the first course should be facts 
of the social life of the students' own age and 
country. Just as the standard first course in 
political science now is a description of the gov- 
ernment of the United States, so should the first 
course in social science be a survey of the society 
of the United States. 

This is not the same as a study of social prob- 
lems. The first course should deal primarily 
with the normal social life of our country, and 
with the abnormal only in its due place and pro- 
portion. Pathological conditions should not be 
overemphasized. Appeal to the emotions should 
be avoided. It is not the object of a college 
course to make people "see red." Equal care 
should be taken to avoid pandering to morbid 
tastes. Faithful and true description should 
everywhere be the aim. 

Such a course as this is the best possible foun- 
dation for the study of sociology in the usual 
sense of that word. Knowing something of the 
social institutions of his own country, the stu- 
dent can appreciate the social life of distant lands 
and ages, and can launch intelligently on the 
study of social theory. He is going from the 
familiar to the strange, from the concrete to the 
abstract; is starting with a course for which he 
has an apperceptive basis. That such is the cor- 
rect procedure is a commonplace of education. It 
is time that we apply it in teaching social science. 

The study of American society is also the best 
basis of a course of training for social work. 
The trouble with many social workers is a too 
narrow specialization, too little knowledge of 
phases of our social life other than that with 
which they are dealing. They need a compre- 
hensive view of American social conditions as a 
whole. They need not only to have some little 
knowledge of the whole field but to see things 
in proportion. Such a first course as has been 
described will help them. No step would tend 
more to unify the profession of social work and 
to broaden the vision of its practitioners than to 



make a sober and systematic study of the facts 
of our social life as a whole the first step in 
training for social work. 

Above all, the study of American society is 
one of the most valuable elements in the prepa- 
ration of all young Americans for citizenship. 
It appeals especially to the most ambitious type 
of undergraduate who is planning to enter law or 
business. Young men of this type will be in 
positions of social leadership whether they as- 
pire to or not. Through their prominence in 
the community they are naturally put forward as 
members of committees, directorates and boards, 
official and unofficial, dealing with social ques- 
tions of every kind. And this happens quickly. 
Experience in one state university is that these 
men begin to appear on school boards, lunch 
clubs, board of trade directorates, and commit- 
tees charged with raising money for every species 
of social work, within five years after graduation. 
If they fulfill the promise of their university days 
they must all inevitably be put into positions of 
community leadership. Why not give them some 
training while in college for the social respon- 
sibilities which are sure to come with success ? 

Not only students in the colleges of liberal 
arts, but those in the schools of commerce, in 
the pre-law courses, in the normal schools and 
schools of education, in the pre-medical courses 
most of all, and perhaps even in the engineering 
colleges should be allowed and encouraged to take 
this work. Nearly all of them can spare three 
hours for a session, and within that time it is 
possible to give a description of American social 
conditions which will be helpful to them as long 
as they live. 

Whatever the merits or weaknesses of any par- 
ticular attempt to put in practice the idea of the 
first course in social science above described, it 
is the writer's firm belief that the idea itself will 
eventually be adopted by our institutions of 
higher learning. Some will take it up gladly and 
quickly, some will come to it late and hesitantly ; 
but all will in time make their first course in 
social science a survey of American society. 



